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to the treaty, deny ever signing or assenting 
to the treaty, or of authorising any other per- 
son to do so for them. 1 say important, be- 
cause it will be observed that those two, 
signing by attorney, constitute what is claim- 
ed as a majority of the chiefs. Mr. Crawford 
concludes his letter by submitting the treaty, | 
signed in the manner we have seen, by forty- 
one chiefs, for the consideration of the secre- 
tary of war. 

The secretary of war reports upon this 
treaty to the president, of the 19th January, 
1839, and recommends the president to sub- 
mit it to the senate. Here let me remark, 
that the president is authorised by the terms 
of the resolution of the senate of the 11th of 
June, 1838, to promulge this treaty, with- 
out again consulting the senate about it, when- 
ever he is satisfied that it has been assented 
to, according to the true meaning and intent of 
the resolution of the 11th of June, 1838. The 
president deemed it advisable, for reasons set 
forth in his message to the senate of the 21st, 
January, 1839, not to promulge this treaty, 
but he submitted it again for our advice. By 
doing so, he has shown that our confidence 
has not been misplaced. He has shown, most 
abundantly, that though he appreciated the 
wishes and interests of New York and of 
Massachusetts, that he was, at the same 
time, not disposed to gratify even those two 
powerful states, at the expense and sacrifice 
of the just claims of even a small fragment of 
wretched and miserable Indians. He had the 
power to speak but a single word, and close 
up this controversy forever. But, sir, he 
wisely preferred adhering to the immutable 
and eternal principles of justice, to the pecu- 
niary gains of Massachusetts or New York; 
he preferred preserving, with scrupulous fidel- 
ity, our national character, and honour and 
honesty, to the contemptible spoils and laurels 
which might be gathered in triumphing, by 
forced and unlawful means, over a handful of 
ignorant savages. Sir, he resisted importu- 
nities, and refused to promulge the treaty, 
and sent it back to the senate, to his impar- 
tial constitutional advisers, for their considera- 
tion. And how did the senate dispose of it? 
Let the report of the committee on Indian 
affairs of the last session, and of the resolu- 
tion of the 2d of March last, founded upon 
that report, answer the question. What is 
the resolution of the 2d of March ? 
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“ Resolved, That whenever the president of the 
United States shall be satisfied that the assent of the 
Seneca tribe of Indians has been given to the amended 
treaty of June 11, 1838, with the New York Indians, 
according to the true intent and meaning of the resolu- 
tion of the senate of the 11th June, 1838, the senate re- 
commend that the president make proclamation of 
said treaty, and carry the same into effect.” 


Sir, we adopted that resolution for the pur- 
pose of giving the parties interested another 
opportunity, which they desired, to get the 
treaty assented to by the Senecas. This was 
done on the 2d of March, the day before we 
adjourned the last congress. 

On the 7th of that month, four days afier 
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Strong, a Seneca chief, in a letter to the pre-|necas to the amended treaty, in council, was 
sident, misrepresenting the views and pro-| made, nor cana majority of them in council, 
ceedings of the senate upon that treaty, and | be now obtained.” 
urging him to ratify it. On the 9th of March,| I have now, sir, endeavoured to give the 
we find Mr. Allen, the agent of the land com-|senate a full and impartial, though I fear a 
pany, of whom I have before spoken, in his | tedious, history of what I consider the impor- 
letter to the president, urging him to ratify | tant points of this whole matter, from the be- 
the treaty, which the senate had refused to|ginning up to this day; and in doing so, I 
do, but seven days before. He furnishes the | have based my statements upon the official 
president the same list of chiefs we had had | published documents emanating from the pub- 
before us, which he contended was a majority \ lie agents and officers of the government. I 
of the Senecas. | have not relied, beeause such testimony, how- 
On the 11th, we find Mr. Wilcox, another|ever unjustly, in some instances, might be 
prominent individual throughout the whole of | cavilled at, upon Indian statements and Indian 
this long protracted negotiation, in his letter | affidavits. Nor have I relied, for any thing I 
to the president, urging him to ratify the trea-| have said, upon the written statements of the 
ty, and endorsing the truth of Allen’s state-| Quakers, who are viewed by some gentlemen 
ment relative to the number of chiefs. as officious intruders and intermeddlers in this 
On the 11th, we find Mr. Stryker, the sub-| affair—not because I do net consider their 
agent, in his letter to the president, furnishing | statements as entitled to the fullest belief, but 
a list of the chiefs, with the same view. because I have not found such reliance neces- 
On the 4th of April, we have a letter to the | sary. 
president, from the Ogden land company,| Now, sir, having wholly failed, after two 
with the same view; and onthe 6th of March, | years of expense and trouble, of trials and 
two days after we adjourned, we find that) tribulations, backed by the potent influence of 
two of our brother senators, Messrs. Tall-| New York and Massachusetts, and of the ac- 
madge and Norvell, furnished to this same |five members of the land company and their 





Mr. Allen, for the purpose of showing (what 
they no doubt belidved, and for which I at- 
tach no blame) that the requirements of the 
senate, by the resolution of the 11th of June, 
1838, that the treaty should be assented to in 
open council, was dispensed with by the re- 
solution of the 2d of March. I can only say 
that that was not my understanding of the re- 
solution of the 2d of March. What is that reso- 
lution? The resolution of the 2d of March au- 
thorised the president to make proclamation of 
the Seneca treaty whenever he should be satisfied 
that the amended treaty had been assented to, 
according to the true intent and meaning o 

the resclution of the 11th of June,1833. And 
how was that resolution of the 11th of June 
construed? Let the report of the commit- 
tee on Indian affairs answer. And how was 
it construed by the commissioner, and by the 
war department, until it was found expedient 


for them to give it a different construction? 


Let the history of this negotiation, which the 
published documents fully furnish, answer the 
question. How was it construed by the pre- 
sident? Let his message of the 14th of Janu- 
ary last answer the question. 

Construing these resolutions as we did, the 
president refused to promulge the treaty, not- 
withstanding all the efforts made to induce 
him to do so. He despatched the secretary 
of war, last August, to Buffalo, for the pur- 
pose of submitting the amended treaty to the 
Senecas, containing the views of the senate, 
as re-affirmed by the resolution of the 2d 
March. He convened a council for this pur- 
pose, and what was the result? The secretary 
has given us nothing but the speeches of him- 
self, of General Dearborn, of the agent, and of 
the Indian chiefs, for and against the treaty. 
But the president, in the message of the 14th 
of January last, transmitting this treaty again, 
and for the third time, to the senate, for rati- 


the adjournment, and before the treaty we had | fication, has given us the result of the secre- 


thus disposed of had left the secretary’s office, 
so far as I know, but certainly before it had 
left the war department, we find Nath. T. 


tary’s negotiation in three italicised lines, 
(multum in parvo,) which is, that “no ad- 
vance towards obtaining the assent of the Se- 
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| rewarded chiefs, to obtain, in open council or 
otherwise, the voluntary assent of a majority 
of the Seneca chiefs to the very liberal treaty 
we are now considering—a treaty by which 
| we agree to give to the Senecas, for their part 
of the Green Bay lands, their portion of the 
$400,000 in sole and their portion of the 
1,800,000 acres of land west of the state of 
Missouri—having failed in all this, what shall 
we do? Shall we throw our treaty in the fire, 
and take by force what we have been unable 
to meena by negotiation? It is a grave 
question for the senate to decide. If history 
is to be credited, it is not an unusual occur- 
rence for the weak and helpless to be robbed 
and preyed upon by powerful civilised com- 
munities signing Christianity. Sir, when 
Cesar demanded the public treasure of Rome, 
he scorned the production of any other war- 
rant than his sword. And if we really want 
| the lands of the Senecas for our masters—for 
this huge and overgrown land company—we 
have but to use a similar argument, and no 
doubt it will be attended with similar success. 
Sir, if we decide upon such a step, let us ae- 
complish our purpose in the bold spirit of the 
valiant highwayman, and not by the trick and 
trap, the shuffling and legerdemain of a spuri- 
ous treaty ? If we have determined to give up 
our honesty, I hope we shall at least preserve 
our reputation for courage. 

By a census of the Senecas, which has been 
furnished us, it appears that not only a ma- 
jority of the chiefs, but also, about fourteen- 
fifteenths of the whole population, are against 
the treaty, and opposed to emigration. ‘This 
proportion, we find existing now among them, 
after all the influences I have before alluded to 
have been brought to bear upon them for up- 
wards of two years. And, sir, what is more, 
after endeavouring, in addition to all this, to 
starve them into submission, by withholding 
from them until late in the summer of 1838, 
their annuity of 1837. TI will read to the sen- 
ate, for their information, the letter of Mr. 
Harris of the 14th of March, 1838. 
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War DerartTMent. 
Office of Indian Affairs, March 14, 1838. 


“ Sir:—In regard to the inquiries contained in the 
honourable Mr. Marvin's letter of the 2d instant, re- 
ferred by you to this office for a report, I beg leave to 
observe, that it is known here that the Seneca annuity 
for 1837 has not been paid. Remittances were made 
for the purpose in June la:t, but owing to various 
canses, among which were the absence of an exploring 
party to the West, the pendency of a negotiation with 
the New York Indians, and the engagement of the dis- 
bursing agent in the suppression of the hostile move- 
ments on the Canada border, the payment has not been 
made. The sub.agent, now here, informs me that it is 
not desirable it should be made until the return of the 
delegation now in this city. 

Very respectfully, your most obedient servant, 

C. A. Harris, Commissioner. 

Hon. J. R. Poinsert, Secretary of War. 
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of north latitude, and is bounded on the north 
by Mexico and the bay of Honduras; on the 
east by the Carribean sea and Veragua; and 
on the west and south by the Pacifie ocean. It 
may be considered as a great isthmus, separa- 
ting the Atlantic from the Pacific, and connect- 
ing the two grand divisions of Spanish Ame- 


rica. ‘This isthmus presents a coast-line of 
nearly a thousand miles on either side. Its 
breadth from sea to sea in no place exceeds 


| four hundred miles, and at the narrowest point 


is scarcely one hundred. 

The situation of this country is peculiarly 
favourable for commercial intercourse with 
every other part of the world. On the south- 
western side its shores are washed by the Pa- 
cific ; and the whole of the northern border 


Sir, the Indians now are, as they have been | jies open to the Atlantic and the Gulf of 


from the beginning, agitated, excited, and un- | Mexico. 


Both the Pacific and Atlantic coasts 


9 


~ 
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| the south-western extremity of the lake of 
| ace, which communicates, as before stated, 
with that of Nicaragua, is, by the report of the 
said engineer, fifteen geographical miles, and 
the intervening land is said to be sufficiently 
level to admit of the opening of a canal that 
should unite those lakes with the Pacific. 
Should the grand work of uniting the wa- 
ters of the two oceans be undertaken and ac- 
complished, a revolution would be caused in 
the commercial world, attended with results in 
the highest degree beneficial to the inhabitants 
of both hemispheres. ‘This part of the conti- 
nent would become the great thoroughfare of 
nations ; and Central America would at once 
rise to an importance, both commercial and 
political, which otherwise she never can attain. 
Proposals for opening this communication 
were made by a company of English mer- 


| 


ports of Truxillo, Izabal, and Omoa, and com-| appear that any specific attention was given to 


happy, about this treaty ; and I now hope that, | are indented with numerous bays and har-| chants in 1824. The following year similar 
on this day, the Senate will quiet their ago-| hours, of which the principal is the bay of| proposals were made by some merchants of 
nizing apprehensions by finally disposing of| Honduras, in the latter sea, comprising the| the United States. But in neither case does it 
it—by ratifying or rejecting it. 
I had thought the treaty an advantageous 

one to the Indians. I think so still. ButI | river which leads up to the lake called Golfo 

am not disposed to force upon them a mea-|dyjce, In the same bay is situated the port 

sure, though calculated, as I believe, to re-| of St. Thomas, of which mention has also 

dound to their advantage, which they /iferally ‘heen made in another part of this narrative. 

abhor. Whenever they may manifest a dis-| Qn the Pacific shore is the bay of Conchagua, 

position to go westward, I, for one, will be | and the ports of la Union, Realejo, Sonsonate, 

willing to give them a home. But, in any | and Istapa, of which the latter is the nearest to 


future treaty we may have with them, should | Guatemala, but is only a roadstead, and by no| 


this one be rejected, | hope we shall have no-| means safe, owing to the heavy swell con- 
thing to do with the Massachusetts land com- stantly rolling in from the ocean. 

pany. Let this company extinguish their; ‘The most considerable of the Central Ame- 
right of occupancy themselves. And I here | rican islands are Bonaca and Ruatan, in the 
call upon those senators who are so opposed | bay of Honduras ; the archipelago of Chiriqui, 
to monopolizing companies and corporations— | jn the Carribean sea; and the islands in the 
So averse to paying state, or company, OF COr-| hay of Conchagua, in the south. 

poration debts, with public money or public} “[he principal rivers are the Usumasinta, 
lands, for objects of state or company purposes | which falls into the bay of Campeachy ; the 
exclusively, to stand by me on this trying 0c-| Polochie, which discharges itself into the 
casion, and prevent such a conversion of the | Golfo dulce ; the Balize, the Hondo, and the 


municating with the interior by means of a| the subject by the government of the country. 
| Subsequently, a proposition to the same effect 

was made by the Dutch, which was admitted, 
and the king of the Netherlands was to be 
stockholder to the amount of one half of the 
capital that might be invested. But, from 
whatever cause, this plan also fell through, 
and matters remain in the same state as before. 
It seems singular that a subject so peculiarly 
interesting to the United States should not 
have attracted more attention in our country. 
The enterprise, however, could only be sue- 
cessfully undertaken under the auspices of the 
government, and with the sanction of congress. 
| Were the subject properly recommended to 
the consideration of the national legislature, 
| its importance could hardly fail of being per- 





ceived and duly appreciated ; and the result, 
whatever it might be, could not but reflect 
credit on the administration. There is also 


public treasure to such unworthy purposes— | Motagua, also called the Gualan, which flow| reason to believe, that any steps that our di- 


x ve purposes in which we have not a sha-| into the bay of Honduras; the Pasa, Lempa, plomatic agent in Guatemala might be in- 
ow of interest. 


jand Esclavos, which contribute to the Pacific. | structed to take towards a negotiation with the 


We have had before us a great mass of tes- | ‘These rivers are navigable for many miles into 


timony (ex parte always) upon both sides, 
criminating and recriminating each other. We 
have looked over it all; and we of the com- 
mittee congratulate ourselves upon being able 
to make up our minds upon the merits of this 
treaty from the fulness of our official docu- 
ments, without relying, in any great degree, 
upon this ex parte testimony. 


the interior. ‘There are others of less note, 
which are not navigable. ‘The country also 
abounds in warm and medicinal springs. 

The lakes most deserving of notice are those 
ealled Golfo dulce, or Great Fresh Water 
Lake of Izabal, and Amatitan, which have been 
mentioned before, and especially the great lake 
of Nicaragua, which is connected with that of 


I conclude, Mr. President, by expressing | Leon. 


the hope that the senate will adopt the reso- 
lution reported by the committee on Indian 


The lake of Nicaragua is situated in the 
province of that name, at a distance of about a 


affairs, which is a resolution to reject the | hyndred miles from the Atlantic ocean, with 


treaty. 
CENTRAL AMERICA. 

The following extracts respeeting an inte- 
resting portion of the American continent, 
rarely visited by travellers, and comparatively 
but little known, is from the “ Narrative of a 
journey to Guatemala, in Central America,” 
by G. W. Montgomery, who went there un- 
der a commission from the government of the 
United States, in the summer of 1838. 


which it communicates by the river St. Juan. 
This river is now considered the most advan- 
tageous and most practicable point for esta- 
blishing a connection between the two oceans. 
It is believed to be navigable for vessels of 
three or four feet draft from its port to the 
lake; and for vessels of twice that depth, as 
far as the point where the falls commence, 
which are the great difficulty to be surmount- 
ed. The surface of the lake, according to the 


Central American government on this subject, 
would be met by that government with alac- 
rity. ‘There exists on the part of the people 
and authorities of that country a decided pre- 

ae for Americans, and for every thing 

that is American. They imitate the institu- 
| tions, the laws, the policy of the United States, 
and look up to this country as their great poli- 
tical model. ‘They at one time solicited to be 
admitted into the Union as a new state in our 
republic. While France and England are 
trying in vain to effect a treaty with their go- 
vernment, the United States have renewed, or 
are on the point of renewing, one that was 
concluded several years since. Thus every 
thing seems to favour and facilitate the accom- 
plishment of an enterprise, which, besides en- 
hancing in no slight degree the national glory 
| of the United States, would be productive of 
| the greatest commercial advantages to its citi- 
| zens. 

| ‘That some difficulties exist towards reali- 

zing this object, cannot be denied. One is 


statement of a Spanish engineer who exe-| the disturbed state of Central America at the 


cuted a survey in 1781, is forty-six feet above 
the level of the Pacific; its depth, about fif- 
teen fathoms. The distance from that sea to 


The territory called Central America ex- 
tends from the eighth to the eighteenth degree 


present moment, and the civil commotions to 
which it is subject at all times. Another 
would be to obtain a grant of land on each 
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side of the river St. Juan, with the sovereignty 
of the country ceded, without which a suffi- 
cient security would not be afforded to the 
persons and properties of our citizens who | 
might establish themselves there. 

But returning to the subject of this chapter : 
the face of the country is generally mountain- 
ous. It presents, as I have heretofore ob-| 
served, a succession of sierras, or mountains, | 
with intervening vallies, except in the neigh- 
bourhood of Guatemala, where the table-lands 
commence, which are vast undulating plains, 
spreading for many leagues around. All the 
physical and natural peculiarities of other 
countries are united in the formation of the 
general aspect of Central America: delightful 
vallies teeming with animal and vegetable life, 
extensive prairies clothed with verdure, gentle 
rivulets and foaming torrents, huge broken 
rocks, inaccessible mountains and fiery volca- 
noes, dense gloomy forests, grassy knolls, and 
shady groves. ‘The same variety is remarka- 





the low lands along the coast, in the rest of 
the country a perpetual spring prevails, and 
the earth is clothed with a rich and never- 
failing verdure. ‘The cause of this tempera- 


ture is the great elevation of this part of the 


American continent, which is some five thou- 
sand feet above the level of the sea, while the 
summits of some of the mountains rise to 
twelve or fourteen thousand feet above that 
level. In the interior, the variation of the ther- 
mometer of Fahrenheit is not more than 15° 
in the course of the year, the mercury seldom 
rising above 75° or falling below 60. The 
difference between the temperature of the 
coasts and that of the altos, or highlands, is 
much greater, and comprises, under the same 
degree of latitude, the extremes of heat and 
cold. ‘The climate is also very healthy, ex- 
cept in the immediate vicinity of the coasts 
and on the banks of the great rivers, where 
fevers and other diseases are prevalent. 

The seasons are divided into the dry and 


ble in the climate, as will be shown anon, and the rainy: the first, which is called summer, 


in the vegetable productions of the country. 


lasts from January to June, and the other, 


That elevated range forming the spine of| which is winter, comprises the remaining six 


the whole coniinent, styled in South Sains) 
the Andes, and in the United States the Rocky 
Mountains, may be traced in its regular con- 
tinuance through Central America, though at 
a less elevation, dividing this country into two 
grand sections ; the waters on the north of the 


months of the year. Nothing can be more 
regular than the commencement of the rains at 
the period presented by nature, and their ces- 
sation after they have lasted their appointed 
time. It is also a singular fact, that the rain 
scarcely ever falls in the morning, but almost 


ridge falling into the Atlantic, and on the south | always about two hours after the sun has pass- 
flowing into the Pacific.* ‘This great range|ed the meridian. As the country is every 
approaches to the Atlantic, and recedes from} where provided with numerous springs and 
the Pacific, in Central America, in a greater] rivers, the continuation of dry weather for|tor pear, (Persica gratissima,) the corezo, 


degree than in any other part of the American | nearly six months is not attended with any 
continent, and is more abrupt in its slope to-| great inconvenience. 


| slit, and turns to a clear brilliant red, that is 
easily extracted, and is quite durable. 

The gums most in esteem are copal, arabic, 

quitini, guapinol, (an excellent perfume,) in- 
| cense, chiraeca, and the gum of the chesnut 
tree. An oily substanee is also extracted from 
| the fruit of this tree, from which candles are 
| made, as fine as those of white wax, and burn- 
ing with a clear, steady light, without giving 
i much carbon. 

Besides the mahogany tree, there are others 
which are remarkable for their size and beauty, 
or for their peculiar fitness for cabinet work ; 
as cedars of gigantic dimensions, the Ceyba, 
or silk-cotton tree, the Palma real, or wild 
cabbage tree, the wild tamarind and the cocoa- 
nut tree. Also the lignumvite, the oak, the 
quachepelin, a very strong wood suitable for 
stakes to build on, as not rotting in the ground, 
the quiebrahacha, which is also remarkable for 
its durability and hardness, and the comenegro, 
or iron tree, so highly esteemed in the East 
Indies and in other countries. 

Of the vegetables of this country, one of the 
most useful is a small species of bean, per- 
fectly black, which is very extensively culti- 
vated, and constitutes the chief nourishment 
of the working classes. Another is the plan- 
tain, which thrives well there, and is consumed 
in great quantities. 

The fruits deserving any notice, are the 
| chirimoya, a species of annona, which is very 
luscious and refreshing, the quandvana, ano- 
f= species of annona, the aguacate, or alliga- 


which is a cocoa-nut in miniature, being not 


In one respect it is| larger than a hen’s egg, the pine-apple, the 


wards the former ocean than towards the lat-| highly advantageous, as it is not only favoura-|sapote, (cucurbita citrullus,) the caymito, 
ter. It traverses the western part of the state| ble, but indispensable, to the production of | commonly called in English the star apple, 


of Guatemala, and constitutes that region called | cochineal, one of the great staple commodities 


los Altos, or highlands, of Totonicapan and | of the country. 
The soil in Central America is for the most! there, but not in the same perfection. 


Quesaltenango. It is interrupted in its course 


by two transversal vallies, in one of which is| part exceedingly fertile. 


In the plains, and 


}and the well known bannana. The fruits pe- 
culiar to higher latitudes are also produced 


The mineral productions of Central Ameri- 


situated the lake of Nicaragua; in the other | especially in the vallies, it is adark rich mould | ca are also deserving of consideration. ‘The 
are the plains of Comayagua. Nearly the/of alluvial formation, which might serve as | gold mines of Costarica, and the silver of Hon- 
whole coast of the Pacific is bordered by an 


alluvial plain, varying in breadth ; and the line 


crowned by a succession of volcanoes. Of 
these, the most remarkable are Amatitan, Is- 
alco, Cosiguina, and another called the water 
volcano, from the circumstance of its emitting 
torrents of water instead of fire. ‘The latter is 
said to be the loftiest of the voleanoes, its sum- 
mit being 13,000 feet above the level of the 
sea. There are a vast number of others of 
less note. ‘They are supposed to be the great 
causes of the earthquakes in Central America; 
vet the country in their vicinity is more thick- 
ly inhabited than elsewhere. Omotepeque is 
the only inhabited island in the lake of Nica- 
ragua, and is at the same time the only one in 
the lake in which a voleano is found. 

One of the great advantages of this country, 
is that of enjoying a climate peculiar to itself; 
a mild, temperate, and delicious climate, which 
has none of the varieties of the seasons; for 
although the tropical heats are experienced in 





* A rivulet is pointed out in the vicinity of Goate- | 


mala that may be considered a curiosity. At a little 
distance from its source it branches off into two 
streams, one of which can be traced to the Atlantic; 
the other flows into the Pacific. 


manure for lands in other parts of the world, 
and is in some places six feet deep. ‘The over- 
where this plain joins the base of the range, is | flowings of some of the rivers and the numer- 
ous springs by which the country is watered, 
give to the land a green and fresh appearance, 
even in the dry season. ‘To this fertility of 
soil, and to the graduation of temperature—the 
natural consequence of an advantageous scale 
of altitudes—may be attributed the variety and 
abundance of the vegetable productions of 
Central America, which embrace nearly all 
those of Europe and the West Indies, besides 
some that are peculiar to the country. Of 
these the most valuable are indigo, cochineal, 
tobacco, cocoa, mahogany, logwood, vanilla, 
cotton, and sassafras, which are the great sta- 
ples of the country, and the chief articles of 
exportation. Indian corn, sugar, and coffee, 
are also produced in considerable quantity, 
and a variety of dye woods, as also gums, 
spices, and balsams, especially the balsam of 


Tolu, so much esteemed. 


Of dye woods, the following, next to log- 
wood, are the most valuable: the St. Juan and 
the Poro, which yield a beautiful yellow, and 
particularly the nnona reticulata, the pecu- 
liarity of which is that its wood, though per- 
fectly white, changes colour on being cut or 


duras, are rapidly increasing in their products. 
Those of Aguacate, in the former state, have 
produced great riches since their diseovery. 
‘The extreme richness of this mine, and the 
circumstance of its being situated on the coast 
of the Carribean sea, were the cause of this 
part of the country being called Costa rica, 
or rich coast. ‘There are other mines in the 
province of Comayagua, in New Segovia, in 
Nicaragua, and in the state of St. Salvador ; 
some of them so productive, that every one 
hundred pounds of ore exjracted yield seven- 
teen marks six ounces of silver, or nearly 
twelve per cent.* In other parts of the moun- 
tainous regions of Central America, there are 
strong indications of the existence of mines. 
The ore sometimes is found quite near the sur- 
face of the earth. A valuable piece of silver 
ore was shown me, while I was at Truxillo, 
by a man who said he had obtained it from the 
mountains in the neighbourhood of that place, 
just beneath the surface of the earth, and that 
by searching for ore in places that he was ac- 
quainted with, he could any day earn five or 
six dollars. It was by this kind of industry 
that he maintained himself. 


* A mark of silver is eight ounces. 
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(To be continued.) 
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From the Boston Recorder. 


POWER OF HAABIT. 


We find in all directions, examples of the 
power of reiterated effort to overcome great 
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| Voluptuousness, when they come into conflict 
|with the incumbent self-denial; or the sug- 
gestions of anger, when they come in conflict 
with the incumbent act of magnanimity and 
| forbearance—will at length obtain, not a res- 
_pite only, but a final deliverance from their 
jintrusion. ‘The oftener that conscience makes 
good the supremacy which she claims—the | 
greater would be the work of violence and less 


obstacles, and to render easy and pleasant|the strength for its accomplishment, to cast 


what had been toilsome and irksome. 


And it} her down from that station of practical gui- 


is noticeable, lover as man is of variety, what|dance and command, which of right belongs 


an influence habit has upon his happiness. 
“The providence of God,” says Bishop South, 


‘‘has so ordered the course of things, that)ing which connect her first biddings with 
there is no action, the usefulness of which | their final execution, are the less exposed at | 
has made it a matter of duty, and of a profes-| every new instance to be disturbed, and the 


sion, but a man may bear the continued pur 
suit of it without loathing or satiety. 
same shop, and the same trade that employs 


aman in his youth, employs him also in his| strengthened by its indulgence than before. | 


age. Everty morning he rises fresh to his 
hammer and his anvil; custom has naturalised 
his labour to him; his shop is his element, 
and he cannot, with any enjoyment of him- 
self, live out of it.’’ 

But this subject has a most deeply interest- 
ing relation to moral character. ‘The repeti- 


tion of moral acts tends as directly to strength- | 


en the moral principles of the soul, as the 
wielding of the hammer to strengthen the arm 
that uses it. The difference between religious 
character in the maturity of Christian life, and 
in its earliest stage, is the result of reiterated 
acts and emotions of piety. Every act of self- 
denial, every repulse given to temptation, all 
the vigorous actings of faith—every instance 
of the gushing forth of fervent love for holy 
objects—all this has been fuel to the growing 
flame of piety. Every prison visited by 


Thejevery good principle is strengthened by its 


to her. It is just because in virtue of the law 
| of suggestion, those trains of thought and feel- 


more likely to be repeated over again, that| 
exercise, and every good affection is more 


| The acts of virtue ripen into habits; and the 
| goodly and permanent result is the formation 
| or establishment of a virtuous character.” 

| These are noble thoughts, and eminently 
| cheering too, to any humble soul that mourns 
}over the power sin had acquired over him, 
\and that is willing and ready for action, and | 
| persevering effort to rise above its power. One 
virtuous act—one resolute resistance of evil | 
impulses—one bold rebuke of a pressing temp- 
tation, is one step towards recrossing the ter- 
ritory which the sinner had been traversing 
in its wanderings from God. ‘The distance 
may be great which is to be retraced ; opening 
his eyes on the immensity of the interval be- 
tween himself and God, he may be tempted to | 
despair; butlet him not be overwhelmed. The 
power of habit may be as successfully turned, 
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trimmed and your lights burning? Conceive 
the transition (were it possible) of being re- 
moved from a card-assembly to that heavenly 
host who surround the throne of the Lamb, 
and triumph in that marvellous grace which 
has redeemed them from the power of sin, 
and made them more than conquerors through 
his redeeming mercy ! 

We may inquire again, have we any sanc- 
tion in the conduct of the apostles, or those of 
their followers, for practices of this kind ? 
Certainly not; their language continually was, 
‘**Abstain from all appearance of evil.” “Come 
out from among them, and be ye separate, 
and touch not the unclean thing.” “ Friend- 
ship with the world is enmity with God.” 
These, and many more equally striking pass- 
ages in the pages of inspiration, might be 
quoted to prove the necessity of Christians 
being a peculiar people, if they intend to re- 
alise what they profess to be seeking. More- 
over, can it be supposed that Christians, whose 
duty it is to reprove sin in others, will be able 


|to perform that duty effectually, when they 


are themselves giving sanction to vanities and 
amusements which are decidedly contrary to a 
life of holiness? Let them be assured their 
endeavours will neither have God's blessing 
nor the attention of those they endeavour to 
reform, but most justly will they diaw down 
upon themselves this rebuke, ‘ Physician, 
heal thyself.”’ 

Buta still more painful view than this may 
be taken of the subject; the lamentable stum- 
bling-blocks which are thus placed in the way 
of young inquirers. It is natural when we 
first set out on our way to Zion, to seek direc- 
tion from those who have long before avowed 
themselves to be travelling thitherward. Alas, 





through the grace of God, to the overthrow of 


|how great is our surprise, when we discover 


Howard, and every scene of human misery/sin, as it had been to increase its dominion. | in those very individuals follies and inegnsis- 
that roused his heart, contributed to deepen | Reiteration of unholy aets had rendered it un-j| tencies for which we are now filled with shame 


the determination of his mind, and make its| holy. The reiteration of holy acts will restore | and remorse ! 


O, did they but know how im 


zeal more intense in his work of mercy. | the moral ruin to order and beauty again. We | creasingly difficult they rend<: the yoat © 
Each repetition of acts of holy benevolence, | may have, indeed, gone so far that the decli-| young beginners by this conduct, We are jp- 


constitutes a step by which the mind ascends 
to a higher personal position than it had pre- 
viously enjoyed. 
the privilege of quoting on this point from Dr. 





| pond. 


vity may be fearfully steep, and the difficulty | 
of reascending very great. But he need not, 


And for no act of 


the Moral and Intellectual Constitution of| mercy is he more ready than “to lift up the} 


Man, thus remarks: ‘ And this law of habit, | heads that hang down and to confirm the feeble | of truth for our guide. 


when enlisted on the side of righteousness, | knees.” }and narrow is the way which leadeth unto 


not only strengthens and makes sure our re- 


sistance to vice, but facilitates the most ardu-| 
The man whose | 


ous performances of virtue. 
thoughts, with the purposes and doings to 
which they lead, are at the bidding of con- 
science, will, by frequent repetition, at length 
describe the same tract almost spontaneously 
—even as in physical education, things, labo- 
riously learned at the first, come to be done at 
last without the feeling of an effort. And so, 
in moral edueation, every new achievement of 
principle smooths the way to future achieve- 
ments of the same kind; and the precious fruits, 
or purchase of each moral victory, is to set us 
on higher and firmer vantage ground for the 
conquests of principle in all time coming. 
He who resolutely bids away the suggestions 
of avarice, when they come in contact with 


fanaa | 
Selected for the Episcopal Recorder. 

| 

Hints to Professors of Religion. 


I cannot | feeling astonished that persons | 
professing godliness, and really seeking salva- | 
tion through the death and sufferings of a cru- | 
cified Saviour, ean enter into the pleasures and | 
amusements of the world; and even go so far | 
as to vindicate those very vanities, which, if 
they are sincere in their desire of serving God, | 
and becoming érue disciples of Christ, their | 
own consciences must assuredly condemn. 
We may well inquire of such persons,—Is this 
honouring your Saviour in your lives and con- 
versation? Are you prepared to receive the 
summons of your master while sitting in the 
theatre or at a card-table? Can you consci- 


incumbent generosity ; or the suggestions of|entiously say that your lamps would then be 


of | would be widely different. 
We cannot deny ourselves; with all his guilt and peril before him, des-| not aware how much doubts 


God’s eye of kindness is on him that} occasion, and how often 
Chalmers, who in his recent and very valuable | casts a look of sadness over the distance he|cion whether there really is 
work on the Adaptation of External Nature to; has wandered from him. 


|go in thereat.” 


clined to think their wal and coriversatio, % 

Surely they ar * 
and unbelief they 
they excite a susp 


whe @ necessity for 
walking in the narrow way to heaven. 


But here we must stop, and take the word 
“Strait is the gate- 


life, and few there be whieh find it. Because 
wide is the gate and broad is the road which 
leadeth to destruction, and many there be who 


This solemn consideration 
and express declaration of Christ himself, 


j ought surely to conyinee every one of the 


positive necessity of separating from the 
world, and determining henceforward to know 
nothing save Christ Jesus and him crucified. 
Very many are the difficulties which must be 
enconntered when first the decisive measures 
are taken; there are enemies within and with- 
out, but in the name and strength of Jesus we 
have nothing to fear. Constant and Servent 
prayer will assuredly be followed by success; 
and our severest trials will well be compensa- 
ted by the glorious hope of a house not made 
with hands, eternal in the heavens. Prospects 
like these should animate every heart to press 
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forwards for the prize of our high calling; to 
devote ourselves entirely to the service of our 
Lord and master ; to walk as he walked, pure, 
undefiled, separate from sinners, looking daily 
for the mercy of God unto eternal life. 


S eeagestenl 
From the Irish Friend. 


Interesting 7 respecting William 
Brockway. 


The following copy of a certificate of re- 
moval, was given, many years ago, by a friend 
of mine, who appeared to be aware of its au- 
thenticity ; and, as I have no reason to doubt 
its genuineness, I forward it for insertion in the 
Irish Friend. Although an uncanonical docu- 
ment, it is a pleasing instance of individual 
integrity of conduct in the Friend, whose soli- 
tary situation, as to religious companionship, 


it describes ; as well as an honourable testi- | ~ 7 7 : 
. : " | ties—it should have the effect of stimulating 


mony of the good-will and esteem which his 
neighbours bore towards him :— J.P. 


Islington, 1840. 


Newport, (Isle of Wight,) Feb. 1, 1777. 


Whereas, William Brockway, and his 
daughter, Ann Brockway, who resided in this 
town, and were of the people called Quakers, 
having lately removed from this place to Col- 
chester, in the county of Essex, and there 
being none of that persuasion now residing in 
the island, to give testimony concerning their 
conduct and behaviour, the said Wm. Brock- 
way has applied to us for that purpose, and we, 
being willing to comply with his request, hav- 
ing known him and his family for many years, 
do certify: That the said William Brockway 
and his family have always acted with credit 
and reputation amongst us,—their behaviour 
having been sober and just, and honest in 


their-dealings with the inhabitants, and, there- | 
| from all carnal warfare, as a thing altogether 


fore, universally respected. Previous to his 
leaving the island, he advertised his departure 
several times in the public papers, signifying, 
that all who had any demands upon him 
should bring in their accounts ; which is an 
express proof of his integrity, and worthy 
imitation. 

He ever maintained the principles of his so- 
ciety, in refusing the payment of tithes and 
church rates ; for the first of which he suffer- 








four, we hear, are at Colchester. 


His wife | 


This, my friends, is the chief corner-stone 


died in the year 1775: she was a sober, virtu-| of our building, our fundamental principle ; 


ous woman; a good example to her sex, and 
respected by all who knew her. 


Signed by [sixty one persons : the first six | 


names only are here given—viz. | 
Francis Rogers, 
Richard Drake, 
Philip Ballard, 
Francis Pike, Overseer of Newport ; 

R. Cowlam, Having had the medical care 
E. O. Cowlam, ¢ of the family ever since 1738, 


Churchwardens of Newport; 


From the Irish Friend. 


WAR. 


[In the following communication, from an 
authentic source, we have a gratifying instanc® 
of the progress which our testimony against 
fighting is making among those of other socie- 


Friends to increased faithfulness in the sup- 
port not only of this, but of the various testi- 
monies which they believe themselves called 
upon to bear. | 


[To the Editor of the Irish Friend. } 





Third month 19th, 1840. 


Respected Friend,—It will probably afford 
you and your readers pleasure to learn, that 
the following resolution was passed at a mis- 
sionary meeting, held in Huddersfield, in the 
Methodist New Connection Chapel, on the 
17th of 8d month, 1840 :— 

Resolved,—* That this meeting laments to 
learn, from the reports of the mission in 
Canada, that many of our best members have 
| fallen in the field of battle, and that some con- 
gregations have been broken up by the rava- 
ges of war, and would recommend to all our 
Christian Friends, in every land, to abstain 


at variance with the religion of Jesus Christ.”’ 

The resolution was passed with the greatest 
apparent unanimity, by a company of ten or 
eleven hundred of people. A similar resolution 
was cordially, and, to all appearance, unani- 
mously passed, by a missionary meeting at 
Sheriff-Hill, Gateshead Circuit, Durham, a 
few months ago. The principles of peace are 
prevailing, and I hope they will continue to pre- 





ed much in his property, permitting himself] vail, until wars shall cease unto the ends of the 


to be distrained upon, from the year 1737, to 
that of leaving the island, which was in the 
year 1776; and even when the constable 
offered to pay him the overplus of money 
arising from the distress, he constantly refused 
it. ‘The churchwardens never made any dis- 
tress for church rates, as far as we know or 
believe; although he was a renter in two 
parishes ; they being satisfied that his refusal 
arose from principle. 

He was an example to those in affluence, 
being charitable to the poor; and, by this 
means, he obtained their prayers and good 
wishes. 

He came into the island in the year 1728, 
and was apprenticed to John Bevis, gardener 
and nurseryman—one of the same persuasion. 
In the year 1736 he was married, and set up 
his trade. He had nine children by his wife, 


five of whom died in their infancy ; the other | 


earth. Iam yours, respectfully, 
Joseru BARKER, 


of Gateshead. 
as 


Extracts from an Address to the society of 
Friends. By Thomas Shillitoe. 


Dear Friends :—In the first place, let me 
put you in mind of the nature and importance 
of that religious profession, we, as a society, 
are making among men; which I believe 
would be found to be above that of every other 
society of professing Christians—to wit, the 
absolute necessity of our living, acting, and 
moving in all our civil as well as religious en- 
gagements, under the influence and govern- 
ment of the Spirit of Christ Jesus our Lord 
and Lawgiver; that, “whether we eat or 
drink, or whatsoever we do, Ged the Father 
may in all things be glorified.” 


| therefore, let us consider how far the general 
| tenour of our conduct corresponds therewith, 
/how far we are each endeavouring earnestly 
to be found, in all things, conformable to the 
example and precepts of the great and holy 
pattern of all Christian perfection, of Him who 
has trod the path of temptation and trial before 
‘us, but who rejected every snare of the enemy. 
If this should not be the case with us, is there 
‘not a danger of our becoming to others, who, 
from our exalted profession, may be looking 
'to us for example and encouragement in the 
way to the heavenly Canaan, like the evil spies 
unto the children of Israel formerly ; or that 
our examples may prove as lets and hindrances 
|to such, instead of helps to press through diffi- 
culties and discouragements towards the mark 
for the prize—which is, ‘“ Ye shall be holy, 
for I, the Lord your God, am holy ;” “ Be ye 
perfect, even as your Father which is in hea- 
ven is perfect ?”’ 

Let us remember, however, we may be at 
peace with ourselves by thus professing; but 
not doing the very best in our power to attain 
this perfect stature of the Christian, we are but 
branding ourselves in the estimation of the 
more serious and thinking part of the commu- 
nity with the odious character of hypocrites ; 
neither do I believe that we escape at all times 
the like censure from the more unthinking and 
irreligious part. And let us remember, that 
the sad effects of thus dissembling will not end 
here; for if this conduct be persisted in, we 
must expect to incur the woe pronounced by 
our blessed Lord. ‘‘ Woe unto you, Scribes 
and Pharisees, hypocrites ; for ye shut up the 
kingdom of heaven against men; for ye nei- 
ther go in yourselves, neither suffer ye them 
that are entering to go in.” For if every one 
that nameth the name of Christ is to depart 
from iniquity, is it not obligatory on the part 
of such as make the high and holy profession 
we do, to endeavour to attain to such a state 
of purity of conduct and converse among men ? 

I believe our first Friends were raised up as 
a people, to bear testimony to the sufficiency 
of that pure principle of light and life in all 
mankind, which would direct them in the way 
to the heavenly Canaan, and strengthen them 
to walk therein. ‘They confirmed the truth 
of their testimony by the general tenour of 
their conduct, giving ample proof to bystand- 
ers, that, through submission to its holy ap- 
pearance in their hearts, they were mercifully 
redeemed from the world and its spirit, not 
only from its pleasures, but also from its trea- 
sures, and were enabled to count all things ap- 
pertaining to this life but as dross and as dung, 
so that they might win Christ. Hereby they 
became as an ensign to the nations, for the 
fame of them spread far and wide: they be- 
came instrumental in the Divine Hand to ga- 
ther souls unto God, and had to proclaim the 
glad tidings of the church being added unto 
daily. But alas, my friends! how is the gold 
become dim, and the most fine gold changed ! 
how is the love of God, and that humility and 
self-denial so manifest in them, now, by too 
many amongst us, turned into the love of other 
things, such as gold and silver, and a desire to 
make an appearance of greatness in the world. 

















upon us, as a religious body, making a high 
profession, to be willing, each one for himself, 
to enter timely into the closet of the heart, and 
seek for divine help to shut to the door thereof 
against carnal reasoning, great natural acquire- 
ments, and love of the world, which there is 
cause to fear have overpowered the better 
judgment of many among us. Hereby, as we | 
become willing to stand open to divine con- 
viction, we may be favoured each one to see 
in what manner, and how far, we may have | 
contributed to this sorrowful declension, and 
timely amend our ways and our doings ; see- | 
ing we are yet mercifully followed, both im- | 
mediately by the Great Head of the church, 
and instrumentally, with line upon line, pre- | 
eept upon precept. O, how applicable to His | 
dealings, as respects our society, is the lan-| 
guage of the Most High, formerly uttered, | 
** How shall I give thee up, Ephraim? how | 
shall I deliver thee, Israel? how shall I make | 
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pillars ; though it cannot be doubted, that such 
must at times prove stumbling-blocks to hon- 


}est inquirers after Zion, and be instrumental 


in turning the blind out of the right way of the 
Lord. 

I believe I am safe in saying, I have not 
been wanting at times in endeavouring to cast 
a veil of charity over the conduct of some of 
my friends, who it is evident have in this way 
become satan’s bond-slaves, and my heart is 
made sad on their account: I have an assu- 


|rance, that whatsoever our temptations and 


besetments may be, if we are but in good ear- 
nest, willing to resist and overcome them, he 
that covets great trade, great riches, and to 
make a figure in the world, as well as he that 
takes strong drink, will experience a way, a 
sure and certain way, to be cast up in due 
time by the Lord, for his escape from this 
otherwise impassable gulf between him and an 
eternal resting-place with the righteous. For 
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Do not these things, my friends, loudly call | the society, who are what the world calls our | the past year was received and read; which is 


as follows: 
To.the Tract Association of Friends. 


‘The managers report, that during the past 
year they have endeavoured to perform the du- 
ties assigned them by the Association. 

At the time of our last report, there were 
60,327 tracts on hand. We have printed 104,- 
721 during the year, and 132,636 have been 
|taken from our depository in the same period, 
leaving in our possession at the close of the 
year, 32,412. Of the number furnished for dis- 
tribution, which is much larger than in any 
previous year, our auxiliaries have taken 19,- 
965, and 39,986 have been purchased by the 
New England Tract Association of Friends. 
Of the balance, a few have been sold; the rest 
|have been distributed by the managers and 
j other members of the association, or have been 
omnia by them to individuals interested in 
disseminating sound views on moral and reli- 





thee as Admah? how shall I set thee as Ze-/ the self-same divine principle of light and life, | gious subjects. Committees of the board have 


boim? Mine heart is turned within me; my 
repentings are kindled together. I will not 
execute the fierceness of mine anger; I will 
not return to destroy Ephraim ; for I am God 
and not man: the Holy One in the midst of | 
thee: and I will not enter into the city.” May 

| 





we no longer be found walking unworthy of 
these his multiplied mercies, but be prevailed 
upon to return to the good old ways, that-we 
also may be found in those paths of holiness 
of life and conversation, in which our fore- 
fathers walked, under sore travail of mind and 
great suffering of body, and waste of outward 
substance, through persecutions. Oh! let us 
no longer be found trampling, as it were, upon | 
their testimony, by slighting the many great | 
and precious privileges of this day of outward 


ease, we who are uninterruptedly eating the) properly regarding the quality of business. | 


fruit of the vineyards and oliveyards we never 
planted, but which they were made instrumen- 
tal to plant for us; thus making the way easy 


which our worthy forefathers believed in, fol- 
lowed, and were actuated by, is still with us, 
as the cloud by day and the pillar of fire by 
night, is still experienced by those who wait 
for it, and found by such as submit to its go- 
vernment, which is an all-regulating principle, 
subduing every inordinate affection and dispo- 
sition. 

How remarkably was this manifest in the 
members of our society in the beginning ; until 


bait, which has not failed to take with some of 


| all classes in society—riches and worldly pros- 


perity. In proportion as the mind has been 
let out, and desires increased after these, it 
has become indifferent as to consequences ; 
neither fearing the overcharge of quantity, nor 


Happy had it been for many, had they wil- 
lingly and timely yielded to those divine inti- 
mations; for I believe none ever turned aside 





to us, as it now is, to assemble for the purpose 
of divine worship, for transacting society con- 
cerns, and for the support of our various reli- 
gious testimonies. 


| 
| 


from the path of safety totally ignorant thereof, 
but that in the beginning of their erring and 
aying, the witness for God followed them, 
‘and at times smote them: but if we disregard 


| str 


the enemy was permitted to try us with the | 


during the past season furnished tracts on 
steamboats; the shipping in the port and canal 
| boats ; in railroad cars; to the inmates of the 
Moyamensing prison, the Eastern penitentiary 
and the Blockley almshouse. Our tracts have 
been distributed monthly by an individual, 
amongst the residents at the navy yard, to 
the seamen at their dwellings, or at their places 
of worship. ‘They have also been furnished to 
the crews of United States vessels leaving this 
port. ‘Through other persons they have been 
| placed in the hands of the attenders at various 
First-day schools, some for white and some for 
coloured persons, in different sections of the 
city. ‘T'wo of these schools were for the chil- 
dren ef seafaring men, and were held in the 
Mariners’ meeting-houses. In our general dis- 
tribution through the city, some have been 
‘given to applicants at the soup-houses, others 
| have been left at the dwellings of the poor. 

| Statistical table of distribution as far as as- 
| certained.-+200 have been distributed among 
| our butchers ; 72 among draymen and charcoal 
|men; 7815 at First-day and other schools for 


| white and coloured children; 3250 among the 


How many among us are pursuing their|its invitations and secret monitions, it is then| mariners and sailors at our navy yard, and on 


worldly concerns, as if they counted gain god- 


| 


most just on the part of Almighty God, to leave 


| boa,d U. States vessels; 2079 on board steam- 


liness, and not, as must be the case with the| us to the power and insinuations of satan; the| boats and vessels in our port; 1250 among 
true disciples and followers of Christ, godli- | god of this world, who rules in the hearts ‘of| persons confined in the Eastern penitentiary 


ness with contentment to be the greatest rich- | the children of disobedience. 


But even while 


-and Moyamensing prison; 4968 for general 


es, proclaiming in the language of conduct, | thus promoting the cause of the evil one, such | distribution amongst our citizens; 1889 were 
that all is fish that comes to their net, regard-| may continue to make a fair show in the flesh, | placed on railroad cars or canal boats; 7475 


ing neither quantity nor quality, so there be a 
prospect of a good profit attached to it. O, 
these professing worldlings, who say they are 
Jews and are not, but whose fruits testify they 
are of the synagogue of satan, I have been per- 
suaded, have been the greatest enemies to the 
spreading of our religious principles and the 
enlargement of our borders; those who main- 
tain an uniform, consistent warfare against the 
Babylonish garment, but with all their might 
grasp at the wedge of gold, and aim at making 
a splendid appearance in their way of living. 
{ believe no character is more odious in the 
estimation of those termed libertines, than 
these, especially where it is known they are 
taking an active part in society concerns. For 
in neighbourhoods where meetings are held, 


| as to a profession of religion, and be very te- 


|nacious respecting some externals, as were | 


|the Pharisees—things comparable to the mint, 
the anise and cummin, and in which satan 
| will not oppose them, so long as they rest 
therewith satisfied, and continue to rebel 


against the light, refusing to submit to the} 


heart-cleansing operation of God’s word and 
power, which only can effectually cleanse the 
inside of the cup and the platter. 

(To be continued.) 





Report of Tract Association of Friends, for 
1839-40. 


At the annual meeting of the Tract Associa- 
tion of Friends, held 4th month 21st, 1840, the 


it is pretty generally known by those out of} report of the proceedings of the managers for 


| have been given to merchants from the south and 
west ; 2940 were furnished for the whale ships 
and steamboats in New England; 1512 have 
| been forwarded for the use of the yearly meeting 
| boarding school, and for general circulation, in 
N. Carolina; 1000 for Maine and New Hamp- 
shire; 1612 for New Jersey; 625 for New 
York; 167 for Maryland ; 675 for Kentucky ; 
515 for Ohio; 150 for Georgia; 196 for Mis- 
souri; 175 for New Orleans ; 1101 for Indiana 
and lowa; 500 of Dymond on the right of Self 
Defence were furnished for circulation among 
the ministers belonging to the Methodist com- 
munity. 

Believing that the almanac heretofore pre- 
pared by us had been favourably received, and 
had been productive of benefit, we were indu- 
ced to issue one for the present year, the whole 
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edition of which, being 5000, was disposed of ‘tracts appears to have been peculiarly blessed. | 
early in the season. We have made some pro-|On one occasion, when under the reproving | 
gress in collecting matter for one for the year | visitation of the holy spirit, he took the tract) 
1841, which will of course be placed inthe | entitled ‘‘ Thoughts on the Importance of Re-| 
hands, and subject to the judgments of our'suc-|ligion,”” and a copy of the Holy Scriptures | ; 
cessors. ‘Through the kindness of the publish-| with him into his chamber, intending to refer} | With the present number is brought to a 
ers, 200 copies of a new edition of that excel-|to every text he found in the publication. As close the speech of Ambrose H. Sevier, in the 
lent essay, “The Rise and Progress of the | he read and compared, the powerful influence | United States senate, on the subject of the 
Religious Society of Friends,” by Wm. Penn, | of truth accompanied the exercise, and tender- | vexatious and complicated controversy between 
have been given to us for distribution. ed his heart. Softened and subdued, he found | the pre-emption claimants, the United States, 

We have been obliged, during the past year, | the spring of supplication opened within him, | &c., on the one part, and the shamefully and 
in consequence of the increased demand for our| through which he was enabled to ask for | cruelly imposed upon Seneca Indians on the 
tracts, to call upon the friends of the associa-| mercy and furgiveness in the name of Jesus.|Other. We were induced to transfer the 
tion for an addition te our funds; and a num-| Submitting to the operation of that which thus | document to our pages at the. suggestion of a 
ber, in responding to this appeal, have con-| visited him, he witnessed a blessed change,|™much respected Friend, who has evinced a 
sented permanently to increase their annual |to which his conduct and conversation have in| lively interest in the welfare of the aboriginal 
contributions. If this should be done by our|some degree borne testimony. Since the| tribes, and during many years of his life de- 
members generally, it would enable us mate-|change in him, other members of the family | voted much of his valuable time in labours 
rially to extend the usefulness of the associa- | have given evidence of the heart-cleansing | for their benefit, temporal and spiritual. ‘The 
tion. | operation of that power, which in his ease had | §peech is a plain-dealing and able exposition 

T'wo auxiliaries have been recognized since | been so signally displayed. Instances such|0f the case, unraveling, sometimes with sar- 
our last report; one located at Spiceland, under | as this, while they are truly gratifying and|¢astic severity, but without exaggeration, the 
the title of the “* Youth’s Tract Association of | encouraging, are calculated to raise feelings of | tangled web of a most vile scheme of intrigue 
Spiceland ;”’ the other at Walnut Ridge, under | thankfulness to Him who alone can bless our | and fraud, and all grasping avarice, perpetrated 
the title of the ** Youth’s Tract Association of | humble efforts to promote the cause of truth} Upon a helpless, unoffending, and unsuspect- 














Walnut Ridge,” both in the state of Indiana. | and righteousness. 


It would be gratifying to receive more fre- 
quently than we have done of late, such evi- 
dences of an interest in the objects of this asso- 
ciation ; and to have greater indications from 
those already formed, of their continued care 
in promoting the interesting work in which we 
are engaged. We have had to regret that from 
some of our auxiliaries we have had no de- 
mand for tracts for some time past. 

But two new tracts have been added to our 
collection since our last report; one is entitled 
“The Origin and Objects of Civil Govern- 
ment,” designed to show the views of Friends 
on this subject; the other, ‘ Extracts from the 
Address of Thos. Shillitoe to the Society of 
Friends ;”’ both of them, we think, will be 
found well adapted for circulation at the pre- 
sent time. 

We believe the publications of this associa- 
tion, in upholding the doctrines and testimo- 
nies of the religious society of Friends, do but 
advocate the cause of vital Christianity ; for 
this reason, we think that their distribution is 
calculated, with the divine blessing, to be pro- 
ductive of good ; especially now, when stren- 
uous efforts are made to circulate, in very allu- 
ring garbs, reading matter of a highly perni- 
cious and demoralising tendency. Impressed 


with these feelings, we are encouraged in re- | 


viewing the operations of the past year, by 
the wide and increased circulation which they 
have received ; and if they have a tendency to 
counteract the poisonous effects of immoral 
sentiments, or avert in any degree the desola- 
ting effects of libertine principles, we think 
there is ample inducement to continue their 
distribution. 

Although we have frequently had reason to 
conclude that our tracts have been instrumental 
in enlightening and consoling the sincere 
seeker, and in awakening the indifferent to a 
consideration of heavenly things, yet it has 
not often been our privilege to have accurate 
information relative to the individual effects. 
We have, however, had our feelings recently 
much interested in the case of an aged mari- 
ner, to whom the perusal of some of our 


Signed on behalf and by direction of the 
managers, 
Joserpu Scattrercoop, Clerk. 


The following Friends were appointed to 
fill the respective offices of the association for 
the ensuing year. 

Clerk.—John Carter. 

Treasurer.—John G. Hoskins. 

Managers.—Wm. Hodgson, Jr. Alfred 
Cope, George M. Haverstick, Wm. Henr 
Brown, Nathan Kite, John C. Allen, Wm. 
M. Collins, James Kite, Joseph Scattergood, 


Edward Ritchie, Josiah H. Newbold, Natha- 


niel H. Brown, Paul W. Newhall, Horatio 
C. Wood, Jonathan Evans. 


| ing people. It will be right to mention, for the 
information of those who may be ignorant of 
| the fact, that these are the Indians who, for 
|more than forty years, have been the conti- 
| nued objeets of benevolent solicitude and care 
.of our yearly meeting, accompanied with a 
| large expenditure of funds, as also of time and 
labour, and whose beautiful, greatly improved, 
and comfortable settlements, with all their 
fond associations and _ predilections—home- 
| bred attachments, are now to be for ever aban- 
| doned, in exchange for a dreary, inhospitable 
wilderness, in a far distant and strange land. 


The annual report, on another page, of the 
unpretending but truly useful institution, the 
Philadelphia Tract Association of Friends, we 


Alfred Cope, Walnut street wharf, Phila-| call attention to, as possessing matter of inte- 
delphia, is appointed Corresponding Clerk of| rest to many of our readers. The latest print- 


the Board of Managers. 
The Annual Meeting is held in the Arch 


> of the tracts in their catalogue, No. 64, 
| consisting of extracts from an address by the 


street house, on third-day evening, during | late venerable Thomas Shillitoe, we have de- 


the week of the Yearly Meeting. 


Hymn composed by Dr. Hawksworth, about a month 
before his death. 


In sleep’s serene oblivion laid, 
I safely pass’d the silent night, 

At once I saw the breaking shade, 
And drink again the morning light. 


New-born I bless the waking hour, 
Once more with awe rejoice to be ; 

My conscivus soul resumes her power 
And springs, my gracious God, to thee. 


O guide me through the various maze, 
y doubtful feet are doomed to tread ; 
And spread thy shield’s protecting blaze, 
When dangers press around my head. 


A ~~ shade will soon impend, 
A deeper sleep my eyes oppress : 

Yet still thy strength shall me defend, 
Thy goodness still shall deign to bless. 


That de shade shall fade away, 

That deeper sleep shall leave my eyes : 
Thy light shall give eternal day, 

Thy love the rapture of the skies ! 


cided to place in our columns, in the belief, 
that the Christian admonition contained in it 
merited a wider circulation. 


HAVERFORD SCHOOL ASSOCIATION. 


A Special Meeting of Haverford School As- 
sociation will be held in the Committee 
Room, Friends’ Meeting House, on Arch 
street, on second day, the Ist of 6th month, 
at 4 o’clock, P. M. 

Cuarzes Evans, Secretary. 


HAVERFORD SCHOOL. 

Letters and small packages for the students, 
may be left at the store of Kimber & Sh 
less, No. 50 North Fourth street, Philadelphia, 
where the superintendent will send for them 
once a week—mostly on seventh day. 


An experienced book-keeper and accountant 
being at present disengaged, is desirous of ob- 
taining a situation, either in a merchant’s 
counting house, or in a company’s office, as 
book-keeper or secretary. Apply at the office 
of “ The Friend.” 
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